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Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ International Union 


By EDWARD FLORE, General President 
H. &R. E. I. A. and B. I. L. of A. 


From a membership of about 26,000 in 1932, 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and the Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America grew to 50,000 in 
1934, 91,000 in 1936, and 186,000 in 1938. Its 
present membership of more than 215,000 and 
the rate of growth in recent years fully justifies 
the union’s expectation of 300,000 members when 
it convenes in April 1941 to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Several significant factors have contributed to 
this almost spectacular progress made by the 
hotel and restaurant workers’ union. Outstand- 
ing among these have been the Federal and State 
labor laws enacted since 1933 to protect the rights 
of workers to organize and to bargain collectively 
with their employers, particularly labor relations 
laws and minimum-wage legislation in the several 
States. Another important factor has been the 
semi-industrial set-up of the organization, em- 
bracing all workers (except mechanical trades) 
employed in hotels and restaurants, irrespective 
of race, creed, or color. The most important 
factors, however, have been the incessant organi- 
zation drive and the success of the union in raising 
wages and reducing working hours for its mem- 
bers and at the same time establishing and main- 
taining continuous friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions with the employers in the hotel and restau- 
rant industry. 


FORMATION PERIOD 


Local unions of waiters and bartenders arose 
spontaneously in a number of cities in the United 
States during the period between 1875 and 1890. 
Some of these organizations affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor, which was then at the height of 
its power. However, the heavy assessments fre- 
quently levied against local unions and the reluc- 
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tance of the Knights of Labor to include workers 
handling or dispensing intoxicating beverages led 
to constant friction. 

The rapid rise of the American Federation of 
Labor in the latter part of the 1880’s and its 
emphasis upon the autonomy of each craft union 
to manage its internal affairs appealed strongly to 
the organized hotel and restaurant workers. The 
1890 convention of the A. F. of L. also voted to 
aid in organizing waiters and bartenders as soon 
as such a union was chartered, and on April 24, 
1891, the Waiters’ and Bartenders’ National Union 
was Officially established by the A. F. of L. 

Beset by internal dissension, the union led a 
precarious existence until 1899, when a change in 
leadership put the organization on a sound basis. 
Membership, which during the earlier years sel- 
dom exceeded 1,000, rose sharply to 5,300 in 1901. 
It doubled during the next year and rose to 
27,500 in 1903. 


PROHIBITION ERA 


Almost from its inception, the union was con- 
fronted with difficulties as a result of the agitation 
by various State and National groups to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages. After the entrance of the United States 
into the World War, wartime prohibition was 
ordered by the Federal Government as a move 
to conserve grain and fuel. Later the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution was ratified, out- 
lawing the manufacture, sale, and transportation 
of intoxicating beverages. 

The effects of Nation-wide prohibition which 
went into force in January 1920 were immediately 
felt by the union. Thousands of bartenders had 
their jobs eliminated and many waiters and 
waitresses became unemployed with the closing 
of cafes and dining rooms. Membership in the 





international, which had reached a peak of nearly 
66,000 in 1917, began to decline rapidly and by 
1923 it had dropped to less than 38,000. 


DEPRESSION AND RECOVERY 

The collapse of business at the close of 1929 
struck another hard blow at the union. Member- 
ship declined to about 26,000 by 1932, and several 
thousand more members were eliminated through 
unemployment during the winter of 1932-33. 
However, the outlook of the organization bright- 
ened immeasurably in 1933 with the legalization 
of beer, which was soon followed by the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
Jobs were restored to thousands of hotel and 
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restaurant workers and, stimulated by the collec- 
tive-bargaining provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the international inaugurated 
a widespread campaign to recruit new members. 

The campaign brought almost phenomenal re- 
sults. With a present membership of over 
215,000, the Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ In- 
ternational Union has advanced from twenty-sixth 


now also includes chambermaids and al! othe 
hotel workers not specifically included within thy 
jurisdiction of other A. F. of L. organizations 
While the bulk of the membership is employed jy 
hotels and restaurants, the union also embraces 
workers employed in clubs, taverns, soda fountains 
railroad dining cars, steamships, and apartmen} 
hotels where food is served. 

Another important change in the policy of the 
organization has been the decision to inclu 
within its ranks all workers under its jurisdiction 
regardless of race, color, or religion. This mean 
a change in the union’s attitude toward the 
employment of Japanese, Chinese, and othe 
Asiatics in the catering industry. Heretofore it 
had been an unwritten policy within the locals 
not to accept Asiatics as members of their union 
The 1938 convention of the international ther. 
fore inserted a clause in its constitution specifically 
prohibiting locals from denying admission into the 
union of any worker in the industry because of 
race, religion, or color. 

As a result of this change, separate locals oj 
Asiatic hotel and restaurant employees have been 
chartered in New York City and in several Pacific 
coast cities, and steps have been taken to organize 
these workers in other areas. The union hous 
card, previously denied to establishments employ- 
ing Asiatics, may now be displayed in such hotels 
and restaurants under the same conditions 
apply to other members of the union. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Historically the hotel and restaurant industry 
has been notorious as a low-wage and long-hous 
industry. For years many waiters, waitresses 
and kitchen workers earned less than a subsistence 
wage, with a week’s income frequently averag- 
ing considerably below $10. Hours of work wer 
long and irregular, and split shifts—that is, worker 
knocking off several hours during the middle o 
the day when business is slack and returning W 
handle the evening rush—were common. This 
practice meant that workers had to spend 12 to}! 
and sometimes even 16 hours a day in or about 
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These conditions have changed radically in the sii 
organized portion of the industry. The union ha apart 
brought about wage increases of from 10 to 4 The 
percent, and for many low-paid waiters and walt 
resses the increase has been even greater. Fot 
example, a local organized in the summer of 193 


place in the rank of unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. in 1933 to fifth place in 1939, when its 
membership was exceeded only by the teamsters, 
carpenters, electrical workers, and machinists 
unions. 

As a semi-industrial union, the international, 
in addition to waiters, chefs, cooks, and bartenders, 
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in Des Moines, Iowa, reported that, prior to the 
formation of the union, cooks earned $15, waiters 
s12, waitresses $6, and miscellaneous workers $8 
aweek Through collective bargaining the union 
succeeded in raising these weekly rates to $25 for 
cooks, $15 for waiters, and $12 for waitresses and 
miscellaneous workers. 

In Norfolk the organization of a local in the 
fall of 1937 brought a $3-a-week increase for cooks, 
waiters, and bartenders, while the wages of wait- 
resses were doubled. In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 
formation of a local union in 1937 raised the 
earnings of cooks from $25 to $35 per week, of 
waiters from $10 to $15, of waitresses from $5 to 
$10, of bartenders from $18 to $25, and of mis- 
cellaneous workers from $7 to $15 per week. 

Efforts to reduce the daily and weekly hours of 
work have been equally successful. For instance, 
the Des Moines local was able to secure a reduction 
in the hours of cooks from 12 to 9 per day and to 
place waitresses on a straight 8-hour day instead 
of a split shift requiring 8 hours of work within a 
period of 14 hours. The Norfolk local reduced a 
\3-hour day for cooks, waiters, and bartenders to 
10 hours, while the working period for waitresses 
was cut from 10 to 9 hours. Relatively few 
workers covered by union agreements now have to 
be on the job 7 days a week, and an increasing 
number of organized hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees have a 5-day workweek. 

Local unions generally agree to accept a some- 
what lower scale of pay if employees are furnished 
meals by the employer while on the job. Often the 
agreement establishes two wage scales, one apply- 
ing to workers receiving meals and the other to 
workers who are not furnished meals. This pro- 
cedure prevents employers from making excessive 
or arbitrary deductions for meals in an attempt to 
cut labor costs. 

The international union of hotel and restaurant 
employees insists that tips received by waiters 
must not be considered as a part of their regular 
wage. Such gratuities are too uncertain and fluc- 
tuate widely with the prosperity’ of the country, 
the mood of the patrons served, and a multitude 
of other factors entirely beyond the control of 
workers. They cannot therefore be accepted as 
apart of the regular wage structure in the industry. 

The union also maintains that the purchase and 
laundering of uniforms which workers are required 
to wear while on duty is a legitimate business cost 
which should be met by employers. An increased 
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number of hotels and restaurants have come to 
accept this point of view. In other cases the union 
has had to agree to a temporary compromise 
whereby either the original cost of the uniform or 
the cost of laundering is borne by the employer. 

Bargaining With Groups of Employers —Until 
recently it had been the custom of the union to 
bargain with each employer separately. However, 
the trend toward chain ownership of hotels and 
restaurants throughout the country and the 
growth of local trade associations of hotels and 
restaurants have made it possible for the union 
to deal with groups of establishments employing 
a large number of workers. Sometimes such ne- 
gotiations are conducted by the hotel and restau- 
rant workers’ union alone, while in other instances 
other international unions with members in the 
hotel and restaurant industry participate in joint 
collective bargaining. 

The most important agreement of this type 
involving several A. F. of L. unions was recently 
negotiated in New York City. The agreement 
affected members of the hotel and restaurant 
union, electrical workers, firemen and oilers, 
operating engineers, and building-service employ- 
ees, and was concluded with the New York City 
Hotel Men’s Association. Covering approxi- 
mately 25,000 workers, it provided for a general 
increase in wages of 32 a week, time and a half 
for overtime, a closed shop, check-off of dues, 
and vacations with pay. The cost of uniforms 
and of laundering is met by the management. 
Grievances and interpretations of the agreement 
which cannot be settled by joint conferences of 
representatives of the unions. and the employers 
must be referred to a permanent impartial chair- 
man, whose decision is final. 

More recently, in January of this year, the 
union after several years of negotiation concluded 
an agreement with a group of apartment hotels in 
Chicago which provides for union recognition, an 
8-hour day, a 6-day week, vacations with pay, and 
arbitration of differences arising during the life 
of the agreement. The employers agreed to 
supply and to launder all uniforms at their expense. 
Extra employees needed by the hotels are to be 
furnished by the union. 

Substantially similar agreements have been 
signed with restaurants, cafeterias, soda fountains, 
clubs, and cafes throughout the country. For 
example, in San Francisco the agreement with the 
Tea Room Guild, which represents about 20 tea 





rooms in the city, provides for a closed shop, a 
40-hour, 5-day week, 30 minutes time off for one 
meal, and an additional 15-minute rest period dur- 
ing an 8-hour shift. Uniforms are furnished and 
laundered by proprietors, and all employees are 
to receive vacations with pay. 

Dining-Car Employees.—The rapid growth in 
union membership among dining-car employees 
prompted the international to establish within 
the union a separate joint council of railroad 
employees. The council is charged with the 
responsibility of organizing and handling the 


special problems of chefs, cooks, waiters, and by 
boys employed in dining cars and to represen; 
them before various Government agencies dealing 
with railroad problems. At the present tim 
the international holds contracts with about 4 
large railroads operating nearly 60 percent of th 
total railroad mileage in the country. Recenth 
the council cooperated with a number of othe 
railroad labor organizations in urging establish. 
ment under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
40-cent minimum hourly wage for all low-paij 
workers in the railroad industry. 


Business Profits and Losses in 1939 


Net profits of 1,317 industrial, mercantile, and 
public utility companies studied by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York totaled about $2,683,- 
000,000 in 1939, compared with $1,569,000,000 in 
1938 and $3,050,000,000 in 1937. Last year’s net 
profits were thus about 71 percent higher than in 
1938 and fell short by 19 percent of the profits 
made in 1937. 

Durable-goods industries recorded the largest 
increases in net profits in 1939. The 52 iron and 
steel companies included in the sample had a 
combined net profit of $151,000,000 last year, as 
against a deficit of $4,400,000 in 1938. Automo- 
bile, automobile parts and accessories, building 
supply, railroad equipment, and shipping and 
shipbuilding companies more than doubled their 
combined 1938 profits. Substantial increases were 
also registered in a number of nondurable-goods 
producing industries, notably chemicals and drugs, 
clothing and textiles, leather and shoes, and rubber 
and tires. 

Net profits of 11 corporation groups were larger 
than the combined earnings of the same com- 
panies in 1937. Outstanding were the gains re- 
corded by aviation, clothing and textiles, rubber 
and tires, and shipping and shipbuilding. 

The 138 class I railroads had a combined net 
income of $94,600,000 last year, compared with 
an aggregate deficit of $121,300,000 in 1938 and 
a net income of $98,700,000 in 1937. Telephone 
and other public utility companies included in the 
survey reported slightly larger profits last year 
than in 1938 and in 1937. 


Net profits and losses ' 





} 
Num- 


ber of 


| 1938 1939 
com- | 

| 
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Corporation groups 
panies 


| 
millions of dollars 
Total... a 3, 049. 8 1, 569. 4 2, 682.5 


Advertising, printing, 
publishing - — - -- r : 13. 7 11. 1 16.3 
Automobiles. _ _- : } 256. ¢ 102. 9| 227.3 
Automobile parts and 
accessories - - ‘ ) 58. 4 
Aviation. a. 5. 6 
Building supplies - 107. 5 
Chemicals and drugs -- 5! 220. 0 
Clothing and textiles- c 18. 4 
Containers (metal and 
OS eae sees 44. 5 
Electrical equipment : 127. 
Food and food products 208. ; 
Household equipment - 67. ¢ 
Leather and shoes- 14, 
Machinery : 187. 
Mining- ea f 246. : 
Motion pictures. - _--- 19. 
Paper and pulp-_-_------ 30. 
Petroleum _ - st 8 214. £ 
Publie utilities (net in- 
come) = 
Railroads, class I (net 
income) - - - . 
Railroad equipment. 
Retail trade__- 
Rubber and tires _ _ - 
Shipping and shipbuild- 
ing___- / 
Steel 7 
Telephone (net operat- 
ing income) 
Tobacco_. 
Miscellaneous _ 





(—) indicates losses 
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Changes in Family Expenditures Since the World War 


FAITH WILLIAMS 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Smiths may be trying to keep up with the 
Joneses, but they certainly do it in an individual- 
istic way. Recent data from the new study of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on how moderate- 
income families in the United States spend their 
incomes Show wide variations in expenditure 


habits. Even among families with the same in- 


ome and the same number of children, living in 
the same city, there are very great differences in 
the way income is spent, and the kind of living 


vailable to each family member. 

There is, however, a striking similarity in the 
average expenditures of families of the same eco- 
nomic status from community to community. 
When the pocket money and the food allowance 
und the rent money and all the rest of the money 
families spend are added together and the sums 
paid out by all the Smiths and Joneses at a given 
eonomic level are averaged, their expenditures 
fall into very definite patterns. 

The resemblance of consumption habits in one 
ity to those in another should not be taken to 
mean, however, that these habits are not suscep- 
tible of change. As a matter of fact, the simi- 
larity in the expenditure patterns prevailing at 
the present time in the various cities where studies 
of family expenditures have been made is the 
more striking when the patterns of the present 
lay are placed against those of almost a genera- 
tion ago. 


TECHNOLOGY TAKES A HAND 


Everyone is aware that the technological 
changes of the twentieth century have made great 
changes in the lives of the Smiths and the Joneses. 
lt is difficult to realize that as late as 1919 motor 
tars seemed a luxury to moderate-income families 
in the United States. Passenger automobiles had 
been produced commercially since the nineties 
but the cost of a car was for a long time far out 
of the reach of the average American family. In 
1908 less expensive models were introduced and 
in 1922 the wholesale price of a currently accept- 
ible touring car was $298, f.0. b. Detroit. Approx- 
mately the same type of car would have cost 
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$525 at wholesale at the end of the war and $850 
in 1908. It had little in common with the auto- 
mobiles which are purchased new today but it 
met the requirements of American families in the 
1920's. 

Automobiles and Radios.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has comparable figures on the family 
expenditures of employed wage earners and clerical 
workers at the end of the World War and in 1934- 
36. So few families owned cars in the earlier 
period that expenditures for automobiles, motor- 
cycles and bicycles were all classified together 
when the data were tabulated. Fifteen percent 
of the families studied in 1917-19 had some ex- 
pense for one or another of these vehicles, as com- 
pared with 50 percent owning automobiles alone 
in 1934-36. Radios were hardly known at the 
time of the earlier study while more than three- 
quarters of the families studied in 1934-36 re- 
ported radio ownership. 

Household Equipment.—Changes in the houses 
where the Smiths and the Joneses live are perhaps 
quite as important to their happiness as the addi- 
tion of automobiles and radios. Slightly over 
one-half of the families renting dwellings in 35 
large cities studied at the end of the war had 
bathrooms, compared with nine-tenths of the fam- 
ilies of employed wage earners and clerical work- 
ers renting houses in the same-cities in 1934-36. 

Electric power, which had been available to few 
in the wage-earner and clerical groups before 1918, 
had declined in price over the period, and dwell- 
ings wired for electric lights and small electrical 
appliances had come within the buying range of 
the average employed worker. As many as one- 
quarter of the families covered in the recent study 
were found to have electric refrigerators. The 
amount of modern plumbing facilities and the 
number of telephones installed in the homes of 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers has also increased markedly during the 
last two decades. 

Food With Vitamins.—The changes which have 
occurred in food consumption since the World 
War have had far-reaching effects on American 





diets. At the end of the war, as a result of exten- 
sive researches into the needs of the human body, 
Americans for the first time became aware of 
minerals and vitamins in foods and their import- 
ance in human nutrition. This new information, 
together with lower food prices in general and the 
lower prices of certain nutritionally valuable foods 
in particular, and also the greater availability of 
fresh fruits and vegetables all the year round, 
combined to produce striking changes in the food 
expenditures of wage earners and clerical workers. 

Larger per capita consumption of milk, oranges, 
lettuce, spinach, and canned tomatoes was re- 
corded in 1934-36 than in 1917-19. Tomato 
juice and grapefruit are also consumed in large 
amounts by the families recently studied. In 
addition to such standard foods as meat, potatoes, 
flour, sugar, cabbage, string beans, onions, and 
apples, which were important in the consumption 
habits of families in both periods studied, the 
1934-36 survey also indicated the purchase of 
many other foodstuffs which were not on the 
market or within the reach of moderate income 
families at the time of the earlier study in 1917-19. 

Wearing Apparel. — Clothing expenses have 
changed materially, both in the total and in the 
articles purchased. Nowadays when the average 
woman in the family of a wage earner or a clerical 
worker totals her clothing expenditures, she finds 
that her silk stockings have run away with more 
money than any other single item in her budget. 
Silk stockings were a luxury to women in the 
moderate-income group before the World War. In 
most stores the only kind of silk hose sold was a 
very heavy service-weight stocking, retailing at $2 
a pair. After the war the much more attractive 
sheer and semiservice hose began to appear in all 
the stores at a lower price. Now silk stockings for 
everyday wear are the rule even for women in 
moderate-income families. 

With the increase during the last two decades of 
ready-made children’s and women’s clothes avail- 
able at reasonably low prices, many a housewife 
has apparently given up the practice of making her 
clothes and those of the children at home. This 
is indicated by the drop in the number of families 
purchasing sewing machines from about 8 percent 
in 1917—19 to less than 2 percent of the families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried employees covered 
in the 1934-36 survey. Total clothing expendi- 
tures in 1934-36 were lower, on the average, than 


would have been expected on the basis of expen-’ 


ditures in 1917-19, even when price changes hay 
been taken into account. It would seem thy 
moderate-income families are now wearing les 
clothing than at the end of the war period. 

Miscellaneous Items.—Expenditures for mis. 
cellaneous items were in general higher in 1934-3 
than they would have been if the expendituy 
patterns of 1917-19 had been maintained. |) 
two-thirds of the cities studied a higher expendi. 
ture was found on such items as transportation 
travel, recreation, education, cosmetics, haircuts 
and other goods and services pertaining to per. 
sonal appearance. Concern over the 
appearance of the members of the family has bee: 
heightened, and the barber and hairdresser noy 
are visited more often than in 1917-19. 

A summary of money expenditures by familie 
of given type and income in the two periods shows 
that at the earlier date savings outbalanced deficits 
in every income class, even the lowest, while a 
the later period aggregate deficits were greate 
than aggregate savings in all income levels unde 
$1,500. The change was in part due to the de. 
velopment of installment credit practices ove 
the period. The relative ease with which the 
employed wage earner or clerical worker can nov- 
adays arrange for payments on the installment 
plan has encouraged the use of credit by this grou 
It was also due in part to the fact that 1917-1! 
was a period of wartime prosperity, while 1934-3 
was a period following several years of depressior 
and widespread unemployment. 


personal 


HIGHER STANDARDS 


A general comparison of family expenditure 
during 1917-19 with expenditures in 1934-3 
would seem to indicate that families of employed 
wage earners and clerical workers now actually 
have higher standards of living than similar 
groups of workers at the end of the war period 
An important change seems to have taken plac: 
in the expenditure patterns of these moderate 
income families. Their diets more nearly ap 
proach the recommendations of a specialist in nv 
trition; they have more livable homes, with mor 
household facilities and better lighting; many 
them are able to travel more and get more recret 
tion because they have automobiles. Aided by 
science and technology, American wage earners a 
learning how they ought to live. This change bi 
brought about fundamental changes in the! 
expenditure patterns. 
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Cost of Living in December 1939 


A pronounced drop in food prices between Sep- 
tember 15 and December 15, 1939 more than 
offset increases in the costs of clothing, fuel and 
light, and housefurnishing goods. Rents re- 
mained about unchanged. As a result, living 
costs of families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities surveyed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics declined on the average by 
six-tenths of 1 percent. The cost of living in 


decline of food costs registered in 31 of the 32 
cities included in the survey. Four cities—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Seattle, Boston, and Kansas City— 
reported a drop of 5 percent or more in average 
food costs, while in Minneapolis, the only city to 
show' an increase, the rise averaged less than 1 
percent. 

Workers and their families in each of the 32 
cities had to pay slightly more on the average for 


Cost of living in 20 selected cities 





Index as of 
Dec. 15, 1939 


Area and city (1923-25 


\verage for 32 large cities___ - 


North Atlantic: 
Boston - - - 

New York-~-_- 
Pittsburgh - - 
Portland, Maine__--- 

South Atlantic: 
Atlanta-_- - -- 
Baltimore_- -- - 
Jacksonville_ - 
Washington, D. C 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Detroit_ - : 
Minneapolis_ - 
St. Louis_- 

South Central: 
Birmingham ---- 
Houston 
Memphis - - - - 
New Orleans 

Western: 

Denver 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle_____ 


Sept. 15, 
100) 1939 to Dec. 
15, 1939 


Percentage increase (++) or decrease (—) 


1923-25 
average to 
Dec. 15, 1939 


December 
1929 to Dec. 
15, 1939 


Dec. 15, 
1938 to Dec. 
15, 1939 


June 1933 to 
\Dec. 15, 1939 


—0. 7 | .t - “a —17. 





! No change. 


December 1939 was slightly lower than in Decem- 
ber of the preceding year and 17.5 percent lower 
than in December 1929. It was about 10 percent 
higher than in June 1933. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living 
index based on 1923-25 prices as 190 stood at 82.2 
on December 15, 1939, compared with 82.7 “on 
September 15. It was 74.5 in June 1933 and 99.6 
in December 1929. 

Widespread reductions in the price of meats and 
sugar were the most important factors in the 
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the clothing they purchased in December. The 
largest increases over the 3-month interval, 
averaging 1.6 percent in Detroit and 1.5 percent 
in Philadelphia, were mainly due to increased cost 
of shoes, silk hose, and cotton items. 

The advent of winter weather resulted in the 
usual rise in fuel and light costs, with 25 cities 
reporting higher prices than in September. In 
Portland, Maine, and Boston the increases aver- 
aged nearly 4 percent and were due in large part to 
higher costs of fuel oil, coke, and gas. 





Labor Productivity in the Cement Industry’ 


Output per worker in the cement industry in- 
creased 75 percent during the period 1904-19, 
when cement manufacturing was transformed 
from manual operation to a high degree of mech- 
anization. Labor productivity in the industry 
continued to rise after 1920 as the rapid increase 
in the demand for cement made it possible to 
build new, modern plants and to utilize the new 
and more efficient processes of production. By 
1928, output per man-hour increased by an addi- 
tional 52 percent. 

After 1928 the demand for cement declined 
rapidly and by 1933 only about one-third as 
much was being produced as in 1928. However, 
despite the low level of production, output per 
man-hour in 1933 was almost 25 percent higher 
than in 1928. The rise in labor productivity in 
the face of declining production was accomplished 
in part through the diversion of production to the 
most efficient plants. Another factor in the 
further rise in the output per man-hour was the 
continuation of improvements aimed primarily at 
labor and fuel economies. These took the form, 
largely, of installations of auxiliary equipment 
which required little or no plant construction 
and involved relatively small capital outlays. 
They proved, however, very effective in reducing 
production costs and in improving the product. 
The increasing man-hour output during the thirties 
was thus accomplished without a growing demand 
for cement which would tend to offset the declining 
labor requirements per unit of product. Further- 
more, it was accomplished without an appreciable 
increase in the demand for machinery in the 
cement industry which would tend to create 
employment opportunities in other industries. 

Production.—The growth of the cement industry , 
which had been interrupted by the World War, 
was resumed with renewed vigor in 1920. In the 
building boom of the early 1920’s, cement played 
an increasingly important role compared with 
older construction materials, notably brick and 
lumber, and the industry expanded rapidly. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1925 the output of cement rose 
from 100 to 162 million barrels, an increase of 62 
percent. Production continued to increase until 
1928, but at a slower rate. 


| Based on Mechanizationin the Cement Industry, published by the National 
Research Project of the W. P. A. 


From 1929 to 1933 the volume of cement output 
declined. The upturn came after 1933, but the 
level of production continued to be well below that 
of 1928 and 1929. In 1937 cement production was 
still 32 percent below that of 1929 and 34 percent 
below that of the peak year 1928. This resulted 
of course, from the generally depressed conditior 
of the construction and building-materials industry 

Employment.—In 1919 the portland-cement in- 
dustry employed an average of about 25,000 wag: 
earners. With rising output in subsequent year 
employment increased, but not as rapidly as pro- 
duction. In fact, the peak of employment, 38,000 


Packing Cement into Sacks 


wage earners, was attained in 1925, although 
production continued to rise through 1928. 

With a decline in production after 1928, em- 
ployment also declined. By 1933 the total 
number of workers employed in the industry was 
estimated at about 15,700, or slightly more than 
the total number of workers employed in the early 
years of the twentieth century. The sharp in- 
crease in production between 1935 and 1936 was 
accompanied by an 11 percent increase in em- 
ployment, and in 1938 the cement industry pro- 
vided jobs to approximately 23,600 wage earners 

Labor Productivity.—For the cement industry as 
a whole, labor productivity, measured in terms of 
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utput per man per hour, more than doubled in the 
seriod from 1920 through 1938. Output per wage 
arner employed in the industry did not, however, 
follow the same trend as the output per man per 
jour. This is due to the fact that after 1930 the 
hours of work per week and per year have been 
meatly reduced. Asa result, the output per wage 
armer in 1938 was only about 38 percent higher 
than in 1920. 


Labor productivity in portland cement industry 
[1920= 100] 





Average 

Output per | hours worked} Output per 
man-hour per wage wage earner 
earner | 


| 

Index | Indez 
96. 103. 3 | 100. 
100. 100. 

115. 101. 6 | 

127. 84. 6 | 

124. 98. 





127. § 97. 7 | 
138. £ 94. ¢ 
140. 97. 
145. 6 101. ¢ 
152. 2 | 105. : 





161. 99. 
168. 1 | 96. 
192. 
187. 6 | 

189. 


193. 4 | 
181. 8 | 
206. 6 
195. 
205. 





Source: Mechanization in the Cement Industry, p. 16 


Between 1919 and 1938 the number of man- 
hours required to produce 100 barrels of portland 
ment declined by more than 50 percent. The 
greatest decline in unit labor requirements oc- 
curred between 1919 and 1930. The 51 new plants 
constructed during this period utilized the most 
idvanced techniques and the best equipment avail- 
ible on the market and as a result raised the pro- 
luctive efficiency of the entire cement industry. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


By 1920 the cement industry was almost com- 
jletely mechanized. In the quarry, hand loading 
vas replaced by power shovels. Mechanized drills 
were introduced in place of hand-drilling methods, 
ind powerful industrial locomotives took the place 
{manual and animal hauling. Within the mill, 
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conveyors of belt and bucket types were introduced 
and automatic bagging machinery was being 
rapidly installed. 

The improvements since 1920 have been largely 
technical refinements, which, though minor in 
themselves, have nevertheless contributed to a 
significant reduction in labor and fuel costs. 

The extensive adoption of bulk shipping has 
been another important factor contributing to the 
decrease in employment in or about the mills. 
When shipped in bulk, cement is pumped directly 
from the silos to railroad cars and requires the 
services only of pump operators. Bag fillers, 
truckers, and sack cleaners are therefore com- 
pletely eliminated. Moreover, there is less need 
for extensive bag-filling machinery. 

A highly important factor influencing the rise 
and fall in labor productivity in the cement 
industry is the proportion of the capacity utilized 
for production. Plants operating at low capacity 
require more labor per unit of output than those 


Cement Silos with Outlets for Automatic Loading 
operating at high capacity. ‘This is generally 
true for individual plants. However, nearly half 
of the total volume of cement output is produced 
by five corporations which own a large number of 
plants. These corporations are in a position to 
reallocate production to their more efficient plants 
and thus maintain a high level of labor produc- 
tivity even in periods of declining demand for 
cement, 





Handling Grievances Under Union Agreements 


Practically all union agreements make some 
provision for the adjustment of grievances, mis- 
understandings, and disputes which are bound to 
arise in the day-to-day working relationship of 
employers and workers. Generally the steps fol- 
lowed in handling disputes which arise during the 
life of a union agreement are negotiations by 
representatives of the workers with the foremen in 
charge of the shop or the department where the 
dispute arises, to be followed step by step, if 
necessary, by negotiations with other officials, 
including the highest officers of the company; and 
an appeal to an outside agency if direct negotia- 
tions between union and management fail to settle 
the dispute. As a rule, agreements also contain 
specific restrictions on strikes and lockouts, which 
may not be declared until all means provided for 
settling disputes have been exhausted. 

Shop Committees.—The most common procedure 
is for workers in a shop or in each department of a 
large plant to elect one of their fellow employees to 
act as their representative in the initial handling of 
a grievance. This representative is called the shop 
chairman or shop steward. Often he is assisted 
by a shop committee also elected directly by the 
employees. Occasionally the shop chairman is 
appointed by the local union rather than elected 
by the workers in the particular shop. 

Frequently shop representatives are required to 
receive instructions from the membership before 
taking any action on a grievance case. Among the 
printers, for example, meetings of all the union 
members in the shop are held frequently to discuss 
grievances and to instruct the workers’ representa- 
tives. In other cases the shop committee may 
proceed without consulting the membership in 
advance, but its actions, to be final, must be 
approved by the membership. 

In most plants the shop chairman and shop 
committeemen have the right to perform their 
duty of representing the employees on company 
time with no loss of pay. In piece-rate industries, 
such as men’s clothing manufacture, where a pay 
loss is unavoidable if time is spent on handling 
grievances during working hours, the union often 
compensates the shop representatives for time 
lost. Members of the shop committee are often 
also protected by being placed at the top of the 
seniority list in the plant or the department. 


10 


Business Agents.—In building construction ané 
several other trades the major task of enforcing 
the provisions of a union agreement falls upon th; 
business agent. He is a paid full-time officer 
the union. The business agent keeps in clog 
touch with the work of the shop chairman and gep. 
erally handles grievances not settled by sho 
committees. In order to carry out his duti« 
effectively a business agent must have access t 
the plants during working hours to check up o 
working conditions. He may be permitted t 
move about freely in the shop, although unde 
some agreements his activities are limited to dis 
cussions with shop chairmen or shop committe 
members. In other cases he may be allowed t 
go through the shop only when accompanied by: 
representative of the employer. In practice 
by specific provision in the agreement his visits 
are timed so as not to interfere with the operation 
of the plant. 

Higher Union Officials. 
by the shop committee or by the business agent 
are referred either to officers of the local union or 
to regional or national officers of the union. Thy 
latter practice is particularly common in plants 
of large industrial corporations. This is don 
largely to take advantage of the more skillfu 
bargaining ability of the higher union official: 
and to overcome the difficulties a local union may 
have in reaching the corporation’s head offic 
which is generally not located at the site of pr 
duction. Also, when a grievance case reache 
the highest company officials, the decision ma 
involve important principles of union-managemet 


Grievances not settled 


relations applicable to more local unions than th 
one originally involved in the controversy. 
Employer Representatives—On the employer: 
side the immediate supervisor, foreman, or de 
partmental superintendent is ordinarily the fis 
to hear and handle grievances presented by t! 
union. In small establishments the owner hin- 
self may handle all the negotiations. In lar 
industrial concerns the handling of grievance 
may go through several stages, from the forem# 
to the department superintendent, division supe 
intendent, and plant manager. Personnel officer 
usually enter the case when an appeal is take 
beyond the foreman. In some instances the pe 
sonnel office is involved only after negotiation 
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with departmental officials have failed to produce 
a settlement. A number of agreements also 
authorize appeals to the head office if a dispute 
isnot settled within the local plant. 

In a number of industries, agreements are 
made with associations of employers, city-wide, 
regional, or national in scope. In most associa- 
tion agreements the individual employer, if not 
able to settle a dispute directly with the union, 
sives over the responsibility for further negotia- 
tions to representatives of the association. These 
association representatives are elected by the 
member firms and, like the business agents of the 
union, are men experienced in the industry and 
familiar with its problems. 


METHOD OF NEGOTIATION 


Meetings between workers’ representatives and 
management for consideration of grievances are 
usually arranged upon request of either party. 
Sometimes meetings are held at regular intervals 
xt by agreement between the company and the 
union. If negotiations are handled by paid officers 
of the union, meetings are invariably held during 
working hours. Frequently the adjustment of 
grievances On company time by workers serving 
as shop representatives is also permitted. In 
sme cases the contracts provide that grievances 
be presented in writing, but in the overwhelming 
majority of instances oral presentation is prac- 
tied in order to assure greater flexibility in 
conducting the negotiations. 

One of the agreements of the United Rubber 
Workers of America may be regarded as an ex- 
ample of adjustment procedure in a mass-pro- 
duction industry. The agreement establishes a 
system of shop committees. An employee with a 
grievance goes to the shop committeeman in his 
department, who proceeds to take up the matter 
with the department foreman. All grievances 
except those involving discharge, lay-off, and 
seniority must be taken up within 30 days of the 
occurrence which produces the grievance. Dis- 
charge, lay-off, and seniority cases must be taken 
up within 3 days. At the time that the depart- 
ment committeeman negotiates with the depart- 
ment foreman the grievance must be put in writing 
by the union. The foreman likewise must put in 
writing his decision and present it to the union. 

If the case remains unsettled after this step is 
taken, the matter is referred to the general union 
grievance committee to take it up with the plant 
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management. If further negotiations are neces- 
sary, the plant grievance committee obtains the 
assistance of representatives of the local and the 
national union and the case is appealed by the 
union from the plant management to the executives 
of the company. 

After all methods of adjusting the dispute by 
negotiations between the two parties have failed, 
the grievance is referred to impartial arbitration. 
The arbitration board is composed of three mem- 
bers. The union and the company each name one 
member of the board, and these two members 
select the chairman. In order to expedite the 
settlement by arbitration, the agreement specifies 
time limits for each stage of the arbitration pro- 
cedure. If the union wishes to refer a case to 
arbitration, it must do so within 5 days after the 
company has given its final decision. Within 48 
hours after the request for arbitration, the two 
parties must select their representatives on the 
arbitration board. If these cannot agree upon a 
chairman within 48 hours, the selection of a chair- 
man is referred to a prominent clergyman in the 
locality. The arbitration board must begin hear- 
ing the case within 48 hours after the chairman is 
selected, and a decision must be rendered within 
1 week. The arbitration decision is final and 
binding on both parties. All expenses of arbitra- 
tion are divided equally between the company and 
the union. 

Since provision is made for the adjustment of all 
disputes during the time that the agreement is in 
effect, all stoppages of work, lock-outs, and boy- 
cotts are barred during the life of the agreement. 

The agreement makes special provision for em- 
ployees who are unjustly discharged or laid off. 
In such cases the employee is reinstated without 
loss of seniority and is given back pay for all time 
lost. 

STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS 

Almost every union agreement which provides 
the machinery for the settlement of disputes also 
contains restrictions on work stoppages whether 
strikes or lock-outs during the handling of dis- 
putes. Some agreements prohibit strikes and 
lock-outs during the entire term of the agreement. 
Others postpone recourse to strikes and lock-outs 
until all the steps in the adjustment process have 
been completed. In some agreements stoppages 
are specifically authorized if necessary to secure 
enforcement of an agreement provision or an 
award by an arbitrator. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in February 1940 


Further lay-offs of workers in retail and whole- 
sale trade and on public construction projects and 
a slight decline in factory employment in February 
reduced the number of workers in nonagricultural 
industries by approximately 50,000. Total em- 
ployment in these industries, estimated at about 
33,750,000 in February, was, however, more than 
1 million higher than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

Usually from 100,000 to 125,000 additional 
workers are provided factory jobs in February, but 
this year many important durable-goods industries 
reported fewer workers on their pay rolls. These 
industries included iron and steel, electrical ma- 
chinery, automobiles, hardware, furniture, brick, 
glass, and sawmills. The reduction in employ- 
ment in these industries was more than sufficient 
to offset the slight increases in other durable- and 
nondurable-goods manufacturing industries. 
Among the latter group the principal gains in 
employment were registered in factories producing 
shoes, wearing apparel, and cigars and cigarettes. 

Small advances in employment were recorded in 
a number of nonmanufacturing industries. More 
moderate weather conditions permitted greater 


outdoor activity and increased employment jy 
private building construction and quarrying 
Class I railroads added approximately 4,200 mor 
to their labor force, and street railway and moto 
bus companies and electric light and power plants 
likewise recorded slight gains in employment. 

More workers also had jobs in hotels, but lau. 
dries and dyeing and cleaning establishments, oy 
the other hand, employed fewer workers than ip 
January. Nearly a thousand additional me 
found work in anthracite mines. The level o 
employment at bituminous-coal mines was w- 
changed, while metal mines and oil wells reported 
somewhat fewer workers on their pav rolls than 
the preceding month. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—With the exception of small ad- 
vances in employment in machinery manufactw- 
ing and transportation equipment, all durable. 
goods groups of industries had fewer workers or 
their pay rolls in February. The net decline for 
all groups combined totaled approximately 30,40) 

About half a million more workers had jobs in 
durable-goods manufacturing this February tha 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[February 1940, January 1940, and February 1939] 





Number of workers employed Amount of weekly pay roll 


Industry 
February January 
1940 ! 1940 ? 


All Industries___- 5 | 8, 005, 200 | 8, 008, 700 


Durable-goods groups__-_-- | 8,720,000 | 3, 750, 400 


| 3, 207, 900 96, 933, 000 98, 370, 000 


Iron and steel -- -- ; ..| 952, 100 966, 200 | 
Machinery - 999, 000 995, 400 | 





Transportation equipment-__- 651,100 | 650, 600 
| 266, 900 273, 700 

606, 900 612, 600 

264, 100 272, 200 


Nondurable-goods groups... - 4, 285, 200 | 4, 258, 300 
Textiles____ : , 720, 200 , 690, 100 
Leather_-- - - . : 320, 600 | 315, 100 
Food_.- ae ee ee 786, 700 794, 300 
Tobacco : 85, 400 81, 700 
Paper and printing-- ee 609, 100 611, 100 
Chemicals PAE F 401, 000 401, 100 
Rubber. a ad ‘ 118, 500 120, 900 
Unclassified . _ - - 243, 700 244, 000 





February February January February 
1939 1940 ! 1940 2 1939 


7, 391, 100 | $185, 560, 000 | $186, 519, 000 | $163, 186, 00 


| 77,8 59, 00 

803, 100 25, 689, 000 27,014,000 | 20, 772, 00 
827, 900 28, 394, 000 28, 376,000 | 21, 638, 00 
545, 500 20, 530, 000 20, 372, 000 5, 768, 00 
232, 200 6, 772, 000 , 130, 000 5, 597, 0 
564, 100 10, 950, 000 10, 769, 000 9, 646, 00 
252, 600 5, 807, 000 5, 936, 000 5, 469, 00 
, 183, 200 8, 627, 000 88, 149, 000 , 327, 0 
704, 400 28, 864, 000 | 7, 755, 000 28, 603, 00 
333, 200 5, 750, 000 | 5, 752, 000 5, 252, 00 
3, 800 , 505, 000 , 771, 000 , 694, 00 

, 202, 000 , 178, 000 , 173, 00 

174, 000 346, 000 5, 400, 00 

, 880, 000 , 859, 000 9, 857, 00 

3, 064, 000 3, 262, 000 , 809, 00 

, 188, 000 5, 226, 000 | 4, 539, 00 





1 Preliminary. 


2 Revised. 
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in February 1939. All durable-goods groups of 
industries contributed to this increase. The gains 
in employment ranged from 11,500 in stone, clay, 
and glass to 149,000 in iron and steel and 171,100 
in machinery manufacturing. 

Weekly Pay Rolls——Total weekly wage pay- 
ments in the durable-goods groups of industries 
declined $1,437,000 in February. They were 
$19,074,000 higher than in February 1939. All 
durable-goods groups reported higher weekly pay 
nlls over the year interval. The increases ranged 
inamounts from $338,000 in stone, clay, and glass, 
to $6,756,000 in machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—The net February increase in em- 
ployment in all nondurable-goods groups of indus- 
tries combined was estimated at 26,900. It was 
made up of gains in employment totaling 30,100, 
in textiles, 5,500 in leather, and 3,700 in tobacco, 
and of reductions aggregating 7,600 in foodstuffs, 
2400 in rubber, 2,000 in paper and printing, 100 


in chemicals, and 300 in the unclassified industries. 

Most of the nondurable-goods groups of indus- 
tries had more workers on their pay rolls this Feb- 
ruary than in February of last year. For all 
groups combined the advance totaled approxi- 
mately 102,000. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—The nondurable-goods man- 
ufacturing industries paid out about $478,000 more 
in weekly wages in February than in the preced- 
ing month. Pay rolls increased $1,109,000 in tex- 
tiles, $24,000 in tobacco, and $21,000 in chemicals. 
However they decreased by $266,000 in foodstuffs, 
$198,000 in rubber, and $172,000 in paper and 
printing, and by small amounts in leather and the 
unclassified industries. 

With the exception of a decline of slightly more 
than half a million dollars in the pay roll of the 
leather industry, all nondurable-goods groups of 
industries reported higher weekly pay rolls in Feb- 
ruary 1940 than in February 1939. The net in- 
crease over the year for all groups combined aggre- 
gated $3,300,000. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The factory employment index of the Bureau of 
labor Statistics declined slightly in February but 
was 8.3 percent higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1939. The index shows that for every 
1,000 wage earners employed in manufacturing 
industries during the 3 years 1923-25, 1,014 had 
jobs this February compared with 1,015 in the 
preceding month and 936 in February a year ago. 


Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
also declined slightly in February. They were, 
however, nearly 14 percent higher than in Feb- 
ruary of last year. Based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100, the factory pay-roll index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 97.8 in Feb- 
ruary, as against 98.3 in January and 86.0 in Feb- 
ruary of last year. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment averaged slightly less than 
37% hours per week in February, almost the same 
as in the preceding month and slightly more than 
in February a year ago. Average earnings of 
approximately 66% cents per hour and $25.50 per 
week in February were also about the same as in 
January. Hourly earnings of factory workers 
this February averaged slightly higher than in 
February 1939, and weekly earnings averaged 
about $1.30 more than in February a year ago. 

In five selected durable- and five nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in February 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
37.0 in automobiles. 
37.0 in sawmills. 
35.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
34.5 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
93.5 in automobiles. 
84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
72.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
55.5 in brick manufacturing. 
49.0 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$34.75 in automobiles. 
$29.70 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$28.90 in foundries and machine shops. 
$19.30 in brick manufacturing. 
$18.20 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.0 in paper and pulp. 
39.5 .o slaughtering and meat packing. 
36.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
36.0 in petroleum refining. 
33.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.5 in petroleum refining. 
96.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
68.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
64.0 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.80 in petroleum refining. 
$32.15 in tires and inner tubes. 
$26.90 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$25.40 in paper and pulp. 
$14.90 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hoy; 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industrie 





| 
| 
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—— 
| Increase or decreas 


February | January | Februay 
1940} 1940 to | 1939 t¢ 
February | Februar, 

| 1940 1940 





Retail Trade 

Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours-_--- ---- 
Hourly earnings------ 
Weekly earnings - - - -- 

Wholesale Trade 
Employment - - - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings ---- 
Weekly earnings - - - 

Metal mining 

Employment. - - -- - - - 
Weekly pay roll__-- 
Weekly hours------- 
Hourly earnings- ---- - 
Weekly earnings - - - - 

Bituminous coal 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours_------ 
Hourly earnings------ 
Weekly earnings 

Telephone and 
telegraph 

Employment 
Weekly pay roll___--- 
Weekly hours-_--- 


Weekly earnings - - - - 
Hotels 

Employment 

Weekly pay roll__-_-- 

Weekly hours-_------- 

Hourly earnings----- 

Weekly earnings - - - - 
Power and light 

Employment 

Weekly pay roll 

Weekly hours----- 





Street railways and 
busses 
Employment _- - - .. - 
Weekly pay roll___-- 
Weekly hours-_-_--- 2 
Hourly earnings---- 
Weekly earnings - - _- 
Laundries 

Employment 
Weekly pay roll____ 
Weekly hours_--- 
Hourly earnings-_-_-- 
Weekly earnings - 
Dyeing and cleaning | 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours__-_----- 
Hourly earnings_-_-_---| 
Weekly earnings. --_-- 


-lg44) 457, 000 


_| $3, 609, 000 


Percenj 


+9 § 


| Percent 

3, 335, 500 | . 8 

$69, 335, 000 | , +34 
43. 0 | x 

$0. 55 

$21. 45 


1, 449, 300 


41.0 
$0. 72 
$29. 55 


72, 700 

$2, 092, 000 
41.0 

$0. 74 

$30. 30 


421, 100 
$9, 728, 000 
30. 0 

$0. 88 

$26. 00 





382, 200 


$12, 049, 000 


38. 5 
$0. 81 
$30. 80 


271, 400 
, 111, 000 
46. 0 


D110 © to 


7) 


175, 700 

3, 694, 000 
46. 5 

$0. 72 
$34. 25 


Non. w 


221, 200 


—_ 





43. 0 | 
0. 42 
$17. 85 


ir | 


54, 800 —. 
$928, 000 —1. 
40.0 | -. 
$0.49; —1. 
$19.05 | —1. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in February 1940 


Farm Income.—Cash income of farmers from 
ales of farm products in February is estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at $537,000,000. 
sales of farm products yielded farmers approxi- 
mately $617,000,000 in January of this year and 
3471,000,000 in February of last year. Govern- 
ment payments to farmers in February totaled 
$98,000,000. 

Automobiles.—Passenger-car and truck assem- 
blies in February totaled 403,600 units—approxi- 
mately 29,500 fewer than in the preceding month 
but 100,000 more than in February of last year. 

Bituminous Coal.—Approximately 39,300,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in February. 
This compares with slightly more than 44,900,000 
ions in January and 34,100,000 tons in February 
1939. 

Building Construction—Reports from 2,123 
tities indicate a substantial pick-up in building 
activity in February. The value of permits 


issued in these cities was estimated at about 
$140,240,000, as against $116,150,000 in the pre- 
ceding month and $132,560,000 in February a 
year ago. 

Electric Power.—February output of electric 
energy is placed at 10,893 million kilowatt-hours 
by the Federal Power Commission. This com- 
pares with slightly more than 12,000 million kilo- 
watt-hours in January and 9,463 million kilowatt- 
hours in February of last year. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings.—Weekly freight 
car loadings of class I railroads in February 
averaged 621,700 cars. They averaged 638,900 
cars per week in the preceding month and 570,700 
cars per week in February 1939. 

Steel—Output of steel ingots declined further 
in February. Total production for the month is 
estimated at 4,375,000 tons, compared with 
5,018,000 tons in January and slightly less than 
3,000,000 tons in February a year ago. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Production of pig iron and steel ingots continued 
todrop in February. Output of plate glass and 
automobiles was also lower. Lumber production, 
which usually picks up at this time of the year, 
reorded only a slight gain. Further seasonal de- 
dines in February were registered in woolen goods 
and silk production. 


The net effect of the February changes in in- 
dustrial activity was to lower the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index to 109 from 119 in the pre- 
ceding month and 128 in December, when indus- 
trial activity reached its all-time peak. Output 
of factories and mines this February was still about 
10 percent higher than in February 1939. 
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What Happened to Prices in February 1940 


Wholesale Prices—The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices declined slightly in Feb- 
ruary but averaged 2.3 percent higher than in 
February 1939. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index shows that commodities which in 1926 
sold wholesale at $100 could be bought for $78.70 
in February, $79.40 in January, and $76.90 in 
February a year ago. 


Index of wholesale prices 





100 Tnerease 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-), 
February 
1939 to 
February 
1940 


1926 
Item 


February | February | 
1940 1939 


Index 
76. 9 


Index 


Percent 
All commodities_-__. 78. 7 : 


2. 3 


Farm products_.-- 68. 7 | 
Raw materials ; wad 
Semimanufactured ar- 

ticles__ care 79.9 
Finished products- 81.4 


Retail Food Prices. 


February. 
in the same month of last year. 


71.9 in February, compared with 71.0 in January 


70.8 in February 1939, and 100 as the average fy 


1926. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whol 





| 


| Increase ( or d 
| February 


Item 1940 


ruary 1940 


Cents 
Bread pound __| 8. 2 
Butter___- do 

Milk, delivered __quart 

Eggs noe dozen 

Potatoes peck 

Lard _pound 

Pork chops do 

Round steak___-__do 

Sugar ..10 pounds 

Coffee__ ..pound 


For the country as a who 
average retail food prices advanced slightly i 
They were also somewhat higher thy 
The Bureay of 


Labor Statistics retail food price index stood y 


crease (—), Feb 
| ruary 1939 to Feb. 
| 





Government Employment and Relief in February 1940 


Work Projects—Approximately 2,250,000 work- 
ers were provided employment in February on 
work relief projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration. Their total earnings for the 
month amounted to $111,500,000. In January 
2,190,000 W. P. A. workers earned $106,200,000. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings provided at the site of construction on Gov- 
ernment projects in February were: 





Employ- 


i a 
roject 
I J ment 


Earnings 


|—— 


435, 720 |$39, 922, 000 


All construction projects 


Regular Federal Government ap- 
propriations___- 201, 500 | 21, 650, 000 
Public Works Administration____}| 109, 100 | 10, 800, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- | 
ministration _ - - ----| 92, 500 
United States Housing Authoritv_| 30, 300 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
i hee 2, 320 


4, 430, 000 
2, 800, 000 


242, 000 





Civilian Conse rvation Corps. -Total 


ment in the Civilian Conservation Corps in Feb- 


ruary was estimated at 336,800, or about the sam 
as in the preceding month. Their earnings @ 
$14,660,000 were also about the same as in January 

National Youth ‘The 
school work program of the N. Y. A. 
employment for 336,000 boys and girls in Febri- 
ary at a total pay roll of $6,150,000. Students a 
454,000 jobs received $3,100,000. 

Federal Services.—Employment and earnings i 
the Federal Government service in February were 


Administration. 
pre yvided 


Employ- 


Service 
ment 


Earnings 
Executive !_ 
Military 
Legislative __- 
Judicial __ 


939, 000 $141, 900, 00 
449, 800 31. 950, 00 
5, 660 1, 300, 00 
2, 380 580, 00 





' Includes about 120,900 force-account, supervisory, and technical employ" 
with a total pay roll of $15,800,000 shown under other classificatior 
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Trend of Retail Food Prices, 1929-40 


The wage earner’s housewife had to pay a little 
more for food in February 1940 than she did in 
February 1939. Flour, bread, butter, eggs, sugar, 
and most fruits and vegetables were higher in 
price. Meats, however, were lower than they 
had been for about 4 years, with the largest reduc- 
tions recorded for pork chops, bacon, and ham. 

A comparison by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of prices quoted in February 1929 with prices for 
the same month of other years indicates that a 
basket of food which cost $1 in 1929 could be pur- 
chased for 58.7 cents in February 1933, 75.1 cents 
in February 1939, and 76.3 cents in February 1940. 

Prices declined for the most part during the 
frst 8 months of the year and in August 1939 wage 
earners were able to purchase more food for the 
same amount of money than was possible earlier 
inthe year. With the outbreak of war in Europe 
in September, retail prices of food in the United 
States rose abruptly to the highest point of the 
year. Certain items, such as sugar, navy beans, 
four, and butter, increased in price much more 
than the average. After the spurt in September, 
prices declined until the end of the year but 
remained higher than their level of last summer. 
In January 1940, higher prices for flour and bread 
made it necessary for the worker and his family to 
eat a little less or to spend somewhat more on 
bread and flour. In February, butter, milk, eggs, 
potatoes, and some fresh fruits and vegetables 
were added to the list of items for which higher 
prices were asked. 

Over the 12-month interval, February 1939 to 


February 1940, dairy products rose about 7 per- 
cent. A quart of fresh milk cost on the average 
slightly more than 13 cents this February as 
against 12% cents in February 1939, and a pound 
of butter averaged 5 cents higher. For the 


Index of average retail food prices in 20 cities 
[1923-25 = 100] 





Average for year 


1933 1938 1939 


Portland, Maine_ -- 67. 
Boston___- ,. 65. 
New York_-_-_- 2 69. ; 
Pittsburgh _ _ _- 63. { 
Baltimore_- -- 67. 


Washington, D. C 
Atlanta_ 
Jacksonville. 
Birmingham. _- 
Memphis. 


Chicago__-- 

Detroit _ —- 63. 78. § 
St. Louis_. 4 67. 6 83. § 
Minneapolis_ 67.0 84. 
New Orleans- - _- 68. 2 82. 
Houston _ _ : 62. ; 77 
Denver- --- 68. 6 83. ¢ 
Los Angeles_ 64. 6 72.0 
San Francisco 71. 6 81.4 
Seattle - 67. 78. 





country as a whole eggs also cost on the average 5 
cents more a dozen this February than in the same 
month of last year. 
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